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Speech of Mr. Lowndes, 
ON ‘THE TARIEF BILL. 


Delivered in the House of Representatives of 
the United States, April 24, 1820. 
[Conciupep from p. 354.] 

Something had been said of the expences of col- 
lecting a duty upon domestic goods, and the higher 
expences of excluding goods seemed to be forgot- 
ten. 

Some gentlemen admit that the proposition of 
lis friends from Virginia, that individuals would 
pursue that course of industry which would be 
most profitable to themselves and the country, 
would be true if other nations as wellas we, would 
‘leave trade to itself.” ‘Thier concession was 
injudicious. If all mations admitted a free trade, 
the arguments for ‘restriction on our part would be 
fust the same as they are now. What would be the 
inducements to us to admit this trade? That it fur- 
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order to mrevent it from glutting the corn market 
of Europe. 

Mr. L said, that he would return for a momegt 
to the consideration of the question, how far the 
propriety ‘of leaving things to themselves,” was 
affected by the opposite system which was pursued 
by foreign powers. If China should by law admit 
all our produce, manufactured or agricultural, it is 
plain enough that we could not advantageously 
send there any which we do notnowsend indeed 
he did not know that she prohibited any of our pro- 
duce, but if she did, the prohibition was nominal, 
and it was evident that its removal could not change 
the policy which it was our interest to pursue. 
But, perhaps China belonged to a sphere of indus- 
try too different from ours, for the application of 
these principles. Would the admission of the pro- 
ducts of our industry by the nations of Europe 
justify, in the estimation the friends of this bill, the 
reciprocal admission of theirs? Of what avail would 
it be to us that England should consent to take our 
manufactures? An engagement to do so woul 
‘* keep its promise to the ear, but break it to the 
sense.” Our bread stuffs she takes now only when 
wheat is above ten shillings, (when by the bye it 
is most oug interest to sell it.) Suppose her laws 
permitted its importation when the price was low; 
would any friend of the bill avow that this policy, 





nished us in exchange, for products which to us 
were worth 100 millions, products which were 
worth 150—that what we bought, was worth more | 
to us than what we sold; and if those nations could | 
not, buy the 100 millions, if they could not, or| 
would not buy more than 50 or 20 millions, the ar- 
gument would still be unchanged even ia its form. 
However, reduced might be the amount of the 
trade, it must still consist in an exchange of what | 
we wanted more. In this view of the question, | 
which appeared to him a very simple one, it was 
not necessary to remark upon the argument, that 
our supply ofagricultural produce would grow in 
a much larger proportion than the demand of Eu- 
rope or its population. It might be better for us 
that their demand should grow more rapidly, but 
it it would be to our advantage too, though ina 
smaller degree, to supply even a less demand. 
This difference however, in the increase of the 
agricultural produce which we should export, and 
the forcign demand for it, might be expected to 
have been illustrated by experience, as well as 
developed by theory. What was the fact? All 
admit that the proportion of our industry employed 
‘o produce bread-stufls for foreign consumption, 
ought to bear a continually lessening proportion 
te the general industry of the country. But, is it 
ecessarily that the government should interfere | 

‘prevent the inordinate increase in the quantity | 
provisions which we exported, orcan the people | 

' 





me 


Wanage that matter without our interference? 
‘hoever will take the trouble to examine the ac-| 
“nt of our exports for 20 years past, will find | 
‘at, while the products of our industry at home | 
‘ave probably quadrupled, our exportation of pro- 
“sion has not increased at all. It is not then ne- | 
“essary that we should force by legislation the in- 
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which would make the establishment of manufac- 
tures here a matter of somewhat more difficulty, 
would incline him to dispens: with protectihg du- 
ties in favour of our manufactures? He putit to the 
candor of his friends on the other side to say whe- 
ther they would consent to a treaty by which the 
‘raw produce of America, and the manufactures of 
‘England should be exchanged without duty?— 
| They would not. Their objections to an inter- 


!| course unburthened by duties, would be. still 


| atronger than they now are, if Europe in affording 
{3 better market for our agriculture, should oppose 
jstill stronger difficulties to the establishment of 
| manufactures. 

| Yetit was true that those who wished to impose 
| heavier duties or prohibitions upon foreign manu- 
| factures, alleged that by doing so, the price of 
|agricultural produce would be raised. It was 
equally true, and more strange, that a great many 
good people interested in agriculture, had believed 
the allegation. The errer was susceptible of easy 
refutation. If, indeed, the allegation were just, 
the manufacturer would gain noting by the change. 
If the prices of what he buys and sells rise in the 
same proportion, he might ae well leave every 
thing as it is. But, the notion that the encourage- 
ment of manufactures will give a good price to the 
productions of agriculture is entirely fallacious. 
Whatever may be the domestic demand for our 
grain, the supply will exceed it. 

As long as there is good land unoccupied, the 
price of its produce, if there be no foreign demand, 
will exceed by very little the value of the labor 
employed in obtaining it. Such must be the case 
with a permanentembargo. But when there isan 
export trade, although the quantity exported may 
bear a small proportion to that which is consumed 
| in the country, the price of that small proportion 
; must determine that ofthe whole. He did not say 
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that this was a reasonable theory, but a notorious 
fact. It was a plain deduction from these princi 
pies, that, in an extensive and thinly peopled coun- 
try, restrictions upon trade would raise the price 
of manufactures, but not of grain. In a populous 
and fully cultivated country thev would raise the 
price of grain, and not of manufactures. | ie last 
is the situation of England; the first Wat of the 
United States. 

But the opinion that the establishment of manu- 
factures would secure a good price for our agri- 
cultural produce, had made so many converts, that 
it would be interesting to enquire into the causes 
which had produced it. He could not dwell upon 
the subject. But, when manuiactories and banks 
were established cotemporaneously, (and th's asso- 
ciailon he believed not to be uncommon;) when ma- 
nufactories were established by the a:d of borrowed 
capital, and profuse expenditure produced a local 
depreciation, the same effect was produced upon 
prices as an emission of paper money would have 
done. Every body was willing to spend; every 
body began to improve and build, and industry was 
stimulated to extraordinary activity, as it always is, 
bya depreciating currency. ‘The remarks which 
he had made a few moments since, were enough 
to shew how perfectly illusory all duties upon im- 
Pertation must prove for the protection of our 
agricultural industry. The price of our agricul- 
tural products must be determined by that part of 
them which is exported, and must in consequence 
he absolutely unatfected by duties, or even prohi- 
hitions. Gentlemen might, therefore, lay duties, 
or withdraw them from cotton, wheat, or tebacco, 
and they would change nothing but the words of 
the r statute books. 

If it were ever right that government should im- 
pose its duties, with a view to the encouragement 
of particular branches of industry, Mr. L. said he 
had always believed that the two most reasonable 
modes vf doing it were these: either to lay a very 
sma!l and equal duty upon ail manufactures, which 
would leave the relative inducement to engage tn 
each unchanged; or to determine upon a very tew 
branches which the governmant supposed to be 
best adapted to the situation of the country, or most 
necessary to its interest, and leaving others untax- 
cd, (if revenue permitted it,) to direct the capital 
and Jabor of the country to these objects, where 

they might form a sufficient security against an ex- 
cessive rise of prices. The last was the more 
vivorus plan; perbaps it wasthe wiser one. Yet 
it was best adapted to a condition very diferent 
from that of the Umted States: he meant that of an 
enligitened government and sn ignorant people: 
Wiiatever were the encouragements which 
should be afforded to manufactures, it had always 
hiherio heen supposed that these were required 
tobe giexiest at their first estab'ishment. The 
reasoning of his friend from Delaware supported 
this conclusion. My. Hamilton had said distinctly 


that, where any braneh of industry continued long 
to require a bounty, it altorded proof that there 
were obstacies to its estublishment which would 
Yet our system 
continue bounties, but to increase 


rarke it unwise to persevere ij it. 
wes not to 


them 
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vest by his fricnds from Virginia. An excessive 
importation may, indeed, take place for a year, al. 
though the price will usually be so much lowered 
by it that the amount of sales of a large, may not 
be greater than would have been those of a small 
importation. This disproportion, however, be- 
tween the supply and demand, between the sales 
aed the means of payment, continue but a short 
time. ‘The price of American stocks here and in 
England; the present rate of exchange; sufficiently 
prove that our interference is unnecessary in fact, 
(as it must always be wrong in principle,) to ad- 
just the balance of payments between the two 
countries. 
So much had been said of this balance of impor. 
tation above exports, that he might be excused for 
another remark. —G: ntl -men knew the corrections, 
(and among them those required by a considera- 
tion of the profits ol freights, commission, and 
trade) which ought to be applied to our custom. 
house accounts. ‘These corrections would vary the 
balance very much, but they would leave a result 
in which he should feel little confidence. ‘There 
is, indeed, a view very diiferent from that which 
the friends of the billhave taken. The balance of 
importations above exnorts, for a series of years, 
may not only be considered as the proof of a pro- 
fituble trade, but the measure of its profit. Our 
trade with foreign nations is one in which we obtain 
their produce in return for our produce or our la- 
bor, andthe more valuable their produce is, the 
better bargain we have made. We should not as 
individuals; think it the evidence of unsuccessful 
business that we obtain in exchange for an article 
worth but 1000 dollars, one which was worth 2000. 
Yet this is exactly the thing which is called by po- 
liticians an unfavorable balance of trade. In such 
a system, if the vessels which carry out your pro- 
ductions, and are owned by your merchants, are 
sunk in the sea, or carried to a market where their 
sales pay only their expenses, no returns can be 
made, the balance becomes very favorable, and the 
politician is satisfied. If the cargoes reach a mar- 
ket which enables the merchant to bring back 
large returns, the balance becomes unfavorable — 
A permanent balance of importation (in a nation 
that has no monies) must always be referred to the 
profits of its business. It was different with the 
excess of asingle year This. however, when it 
required correction, woul, as his friends observed, 
always be corrected by the interests of trade with- 
out the interposition of the government Could it 
be necessary that we should interfere by law todi- 
minish importations, at the moment when we see 
that an unparalleled reduction is effecting, without 
our interference? Ihe importation of the last quar- 
ter of the year 1819, was not more than « wo-thirds 
of that of the corresponding quarter of 718. 
Mr. L. said that, in the detached observations 
which he had offered, he had endeavoured to re- 
move the impression which some of the general 
arguments of the friends of the bill had made. The 
propositions which to his mind it appeared necessa- 
\! rv that they should establish, they did not preve— 
they scarcely noticed Grant that it is right that 
the government should encourage all the manufac- 
tures of the country, that considerable duties should 
be laid upon the importation of every article wluch 








tlemen, was deduced from the large excess of im- 
postations above exportations, in order to sew that 
it Was Necessarv to interfere, anc prevent the peo- 
ple trom baying more than they coykl pay for, 
hud honert that this subisct had been put te 


! 





can compete with our own fabrics. ‘This we have 
done already. He believed that there was now n° 
nation in the world which, in proportion to its in- 
, came, paid so great a bounty to its manufacturers 
as the United States. Had it ever been contended, 
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not merely that manufactures should be encoura 

ged. but that the bounty to ne given should not be 
limited by any determined relation to the necessity 
of the manufacture, or the fair profits of the manu- 
facturer? This mode of defending the bill was, per- 
haps, judicious; it was cer‘ainly embarrassing to its 
opponents, You say that it is important to en- 
courage the manufacture of cotton. Te it so. W« 

know that, however it be disguised, this can be 
done only at the expense of the other classes of 
society Is it not propertu enquire what expence 
is necessary; what would be adequate? The opera- 
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extraexpense to the community for the benefit of 
t.e domestic manufaciurc. A bounty does no 
more.”? The information which he had wished was, 
whether this bounty was to be given to men whose 
profits and wages were now less than those of the 
rest of the community; and what were the profits 
which it was estimated that this bounty would pro- 
cure them; in a word, how much public money 
we should give, and what was the necessity of giv- 
ing it. The house, in rejec ing his resolution, had 
determined that the enquiry was useless or imprac- 
ucable. They had retused all evidence as to the 





tion of a protecting duty was simpie, but he must 
detain the House for afew moments upon this sub |} 
ject, trite and familiar as it was. Where duties are 


Jaid upon the importation of articles uf a kind |) 


proper degree of encouragement, and left the de- 
fence of the bill to the same vague considerations 
which would support a duty of 100 per cent. is 
well asone of 40. They took, they knew not how 


which is not produced within the country, the ad- |; wuch, from the people; they gave, they knew not 
ditional price which is paid by the community is | how much, to the manufacturer 
received into the public treasury, with a deduction || The chairman of the committee of manufactures 


laid upon the importation of an article which is pro- 
duced within the country, it will cause the same 
rise in its price as in its former case; but, of the 
additional sum which is paid by the community, a 
part will be received by the government, and apart 
by the manufacturer or producer of the domestic 
article. If, for instance, one hundred million of 
pounds of sugar were consumed annually in the U. 
States, and three-fourths of this amount were fur 

nished by domestic industry, an additional duty of 
one cent on the pound would cause the consumers 
of sugar throughout the country to pay one million 
of dollars more in the price of the article, than they 
would otherwise do—would impose upon the peo- 
ple a new tax of one million; but of this sum, less 
than 250,000 would be received by the govern- 
ment, and 750,000 by the suzar planter. 

The difference between the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania and himself, in respect to the infor- 
mation which a tariff should be founded, was ex- 
plained by this case He thought, if Congress de- 
termined to encourage the production of sugar by 
an additional bounty, that it was bound carefully to 
enquire what sum was necessary for this object. 
To justify the tax, it was necessary to determine 
that the nation had sueh an interest in the esta- 
blishment of the additional sugar plantations to 
which the bill was expected to give rise; that it 
was worth its while to contribute annually 750,000 


dollars to their support, and that a contribution of } 


less than 750,000 dollars would not cause their esta- 
blishment. 4f the bounty in question were greater 
than the value of the object justified, in any ration- 
al view of public policy, we applied the money of 
the country injudiciously; but ifaless bounty would 
produce the effect which we desired, we gave it 
away without ebject and without excuse. It was 
in this view that he had asked of the committee of 
manufactures information to shew what were the 
duties upon foreign importation which would give 
to our manufactures a reasonable profit on their 
capital and labor. Every thing bevond this was 
not a diberal encouragement of manufactures, but a 
profuse and capricious donation of the public mo- 
Rey. Suppose that the 750,000 dollars which, on 
the supposition which he had made, were given to 
the sugar planters, instead of being paid :o them 
by the consumers, were raised by a direct tax, and 
then paid, as a bounty out of the public treasury 
This would form no distinction in the principle of 
the donation. Mr. Hamilton had said, with nerteci 


correctness, that ** as often as a duty upon a foreign 


only for the costs of collection. Where a duty is |i had intimated that information such as he had ask- 


ed had never been given. He might answer, that 
it ought to have been. But the chairman was mis- 
taken It had been. Mr. L read the following 
| sentences from Mr. Dallas’s report of 1816, on the 
| revision of the tariff" The amount ef the duties 
| should be such as will enable the manufacturer to 
| meet the importer in the American market upon 
{equal terms of profit and loss.” ** There still, 
however, remains a diversity of opinion as to the 
|amount which will be competent, and the aim of 
| this report will be to strike the medium which ap- 
| pears to be besi established from all the informa- 
ition which has been collected” This sentence 
| proved that the rates of duty proposed in the re 
| port of 1816, were founded on evidence of the de 
| gree of encouragement, which would enable “ the 
| manufacturer to meet the importer.’ That evi- 
; dence was laid before the house, {It contained, 
substantially, and indeed much more fully than he 
should require it, all the information in respect to 
the state ofour manufactories in 1816, which it was 
the object -fhis resolution to obtain in 1820 He 
should have occasion to advert to this information 
hereafter. It proved, at least, that the object of 
his resolution was practicable, and had hitherto 
been supposed important and necessary. 

The practicability of its object, too, although the 
Speaker had appeared to doubt it, had been proved 
, by the statements which he had made in respect to 
two northern mauufactories. If the house were de- 
| termined to give adequate protection to any branch 
of manufactures, the same kind of information pos- 
sessed by the Speaker, as to the manufactories of 
which he had spoken, if extended tu 15 or 20 others 
in different parts of the country, would enable us 
to know what bounty was necessary and adequate 
to their support. That bounty ought not to be in- 
creased to maintain the unskiltul and improvident: 
and he admitted that (if granted at all) it onght not 
to be contracted so as to afford support only to an 
establishment which had peculiar advantages bey- 
ond the reach of imitation. He did not know, how- 
ever, of any such in the United States In exam- 
ining the degree of encouragement which it was 
proposed in this bill to give to American manufac- 

ures, we were naturally reminded cf the view 
4 which had been taken of the subject by Mr. Hamil. 
ton, whose principles are considered as sound, even 
by the friends of this tariff He, at least, was able 
o elevate his view to the just importance of manu- 
facturing industry. Let us seo the price which he 
proposed to pay for its support. Tie general to- 














article make an additiun to its price, it causes an 


nor of bis argument, and indeed the particular quo- 
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tation which had been made, sufficiently prove Mr. 
Hiamilton’s opinion to have been, that whatever 
bounties were given to domestic manufactures 
should be bighest at first. The duties, therefore, 
which he proposed in his celebrated report on ma- 
nufactures were such ashe thought sufficient then, 
and sich as according to his principles, ought to 
be sufficient now, In forming his opinion, he did 
not overlook the advantages which the risk and ex- 
pense of importation from abroad give to the Ame- 
rican manufacturer. ‘This protection of distance he 
estimates at from 15 to30 percent. Mr. Lowndes 
said he would state, without a formal comparison, a 
few of the duties which Mr. Hamilton proposed for 
the encouragement of manufactures. On manufac- 
tures of leather he proposed a duty of 74 per cent. 
He was willing that cotton goods should be * rair 
ed to 74 per cent.” On glass, he considered the 
duty of 124 per cent as a considerable encourage- 
ment, and thought that, if any thing further were 
given, it ought to be by a direct bounty out of the 
public treasury. Ten per cent on paper and gun- 
powder he thought a competent protection, and he 
proposed the same duty on manufactures of iron 
and brass. His principles were best explained by 
the application which he had himself made of them; 
and the enormity of the bounty which it was now 
proposed to give to the manufscturers could not 
be more strongly exhibited than by comparing it 
with that which was considered as adequate by so 
zealous and able an advocate of manufacturing in- || 
dustry as Mr. Hamilton. Duties four times as great | 
as he recommended were now levied upon many of :: 
the most important articles, and were discovered | 
to be ins fficient and nugatorv! 
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What he regretted, Mr L. said, most, in the! 
course pursued by the committee of manufactures, | 
was, that they suggested no standard by which the |) 
sufficiency of the encouragement which they pro- | 
— could be tested, and promised, therefore, no | 

imitation to the burden which might »~ * nposed |; 
upon the country.—The chairman of t -«t commit. | 
tee had, indeed, more than once, directed our at- | 
tention to the duties imposed by the laws of Rus-! 
sia, France, and Engiand—models which we had! 
not learned to imitate. It was not extraordinary | 
that governments which were obliged to drain 
every resource of revenue should tay heavier du-| 
ties upon importation than we had done. There! 
was no part, however, of their system of exaction | 
in which we approached so near them as in our 
duties upon commerce. In aitempting any com- 
parison between their duties and those of the Uni- 
ted States, it was obviously necessary to consider 
the difference of our circumstances. 

In estimating the protection afforded to national 
manufactures by duties upon importation, it was not 
the absolute amount of duty that constituted a pro 
tection to the home manufacturer, in the case in 
which there was an internal duty upon the article, 
but only the excess of the foreign over the internal 
duty. Thus. if, in 1786, (before the commercial 
treaty between France and England,) the duty pay- 
able upon the importation of English hardware into 
France had been 50 per cent —as the internal tax 
upor French hardware, if his memory did not great 
ly deceive him, was about 30 percent. on its value 
—the true amount of the protecting duty would 
have been but 20 per cent —The inquirer, then, 
wi.o should wish to know the real encouragement 
affurded by foreign duties must apply to all of them 
the correction deduced from this principle; and it 








would probably reduce many of them, which ap- 
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peared greatly to exceed our own, to an amount 
less than was exacted even under the present law 
in the United States 

The high duties of European nations, when they 
were not counteracted in the manner which he had 
mentioned, were mitigated by anothercircumstance, 
which could not be neglecied in an estimate of 
their burdens. In nations of the same age, not very 
unequal in the density of population, and in their 
improvement in the arts, if trade were perfe ctly 
free, a larze proportion of the necessaries of life, 
including nearly all (he coarser manufactures would 
be cheapest at home A duty upon these would, 
in such countries, be nearly nominal. Among tie 
European nations. too. if trade were free. the whole 
amount of importations would bear a much less pro- 
portion to the whole income of the country than in 
the United States. He supposed it certain that the 
importations of England, commercial as she was, 
were not half as great, in proportion to her income, 
us were those of the United States at present; nor 
were our importations now. by any means as large, 
in proportion to our wealth, 4s in an earlier period 
of our existence. The duties which we pay now 
would have been intolerable 40 years ego, and Fu: 
ropean duties, however high, upon the articles i:n- 
ported, do not fall heavily upon the subject, because 
those articles form but a small part of his expenses. 

If he did not exagerate the deductions which the 
considerations which he had mentioned, require us 
to make from the duties of foreign nations, in com- 
paring them with our own, he believed that no 
people on earth would be found to pay, in propor- 
tion to their income. so larc:e a bounty for the sup- 
port of manufacturing industry as those of the U. 
States.—He had not, however, hav time to examine 
the details of the subject with any minutencss. 

Unfair as the comparison between the duties of 
foreign nations and our own, must be, unless the 
corrections which he had adverted to were mucde, 
it might well astonish the house to find that tiere 
were many articles, and important ones too, our 
duties on which, as proposed by the bill before the 
house, might vie with those of France and Bng!and, 
without recurring to any of the considerations of 
which he had spoken. tte would notice a few of 
them. 

In France, machines of all kinds, including 
ploughs, pay 15 per cent.; by the proposed bill 
they will pay here 20 per cent. Wrought anchors 
pay in France 10 francs the hundred kilogrammes; 
by the proposed bill they will pay here §) 53 the 
cwt.—more than three times the French duty.— 
Hosiery is in France 2 francs the kilogramme; by 
the proposed bill it will be here 33 per cent. 

Whatever may be the disposition of England to 
sustain her manufactures by protecting duties, she 
has been obliged, in her late war with France, by 
necessity, and not judgment, for the support of her 
revenue, and not her industry, to make these duties 
still higher than they were before. But our manu- 
factures might be gratified by discovering that some 
of the duties now proposed were higher even than 
those of England. The superior liberality at least 
of this country can hardly be denied by them. 
England, assicted by a most rigorous system of col- 
lection, has raised her duties, from the necessity of 
increasing her revenue, by all possible means. Phe 
U. States propose to raise theirs with the just con- 
viction that they will impair their revenue. 

In England the duty upon cast iron is 26/. 13s. 4d. 
the hundred pounds value; oy the proposed bill it 
will be 150 cents the cwt.—(he supposed about 49 





Vor. IX.) 
or 50 per cent. ad valorem.) Nankin, for home 
consumption, is,in England. 325 per cent. ad valo- 
rem by the proposed bill it will here be 40. 
Mioaslins are, in England, 524 and cottons not enu- 
merated, 62 per cent. By the proposed bill our 
duties on these articles will be trom 40 to 130 per 
cent 

Much as such a course of observation had been 
discountenanced, he must now advert to another! 
ic What were the duties which would afford | 
to the manufacturers reasonable wages and profits? 
It, at a time when every mterest in the state was| 
depressed, it was right that ail the rest should con- 
tribute to the support of one, at least it should be 
only to its necessary and reasonable support. He 
had before spoken of the evidence laid before the | 
House in 1816. that evidence had ied Congress | 
to the conclusion that, where the capital was pru- 
dently invested, and the manufactory conducted | 
with common skill, a duty of 25 per cent. on cotton | 
und woollen manufactures would sufficiently pro- | 
tect those of our own country. But the circum. | 
stances of the times now make the duty of 25 per 
cent’ much more effectual than it has hitherto been. | 
The appreciation of our money is, in this view, all} 
important. In the specific duties this 1s obvious 





WO; 


It, tor instance, the duty of 3 cents npon the pound | 


of sugar, were a competent protection four years 
ago; the advanced value of money, of which the 
same nomins! amount would produce much more 
of every article of consumption, must make it now 
much higher than is necessary, But, even in rela- 
tion to the articles which pay a duty on their value, 
if the fallin the value of our produce be greater 


(as it certainly is) than in the articles which we 
import from foreign countries, although the nomi 
nal duty be unchanged, the real tax is much larger 


than it was. We still pay 6} cents upon a yard of 
the coarsest cotton, but the same amount will pur- 
chase much more of provisions or labor than it 
would do formerly. The duty, then, 1s substantial- 
ly increased; and if it has hitherto, with exaggera- 
ted prices and an unsound currency, proved inade- 
quate, would it not be prudent, now that a change 
in these circumstances gives to the present tariff its 
fair operation, to wait the result of that operation? 
The depression in the price of property and labor 
was confined to no section of the country, and to no 
branch of business. —The manufacturer, like the 
farmer, should estimate his profits not on the sup- 
posed value of his capital four years ago, not on 
what it then cost, or would then have sold for, but 
at the price which it would now cost, or would now 
sellfor. Against this general depression we could 
not indemnify him; but there wasa loss peculiar to 
manufacturers, from which no government could 
insure them, and which many of them felt very se- 
verely at this time. Whilst an improvement in 
machinery is useful to the country in which it is 
made, its immediate effect is often greatly to impair 
the capital of manufacturers ‘The old machinery 
must be abandoned. What relief would higher du- 
ties give to the owners of manufactories which had 
not adopted the improved machinery? It might en. 
cozrage them to struggle a little longer with inferior 
machinery, but without permanent benefit, even 
to themselves; it must produce a real waste of the 
capital and labor of the nation. 
_ Among the causes which at this moment depress 
the manufacturing industry of the country, one of 
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, carriage makers, for instance, suffer probably as 
much trom want of employ ment as any other class 
of manufacturers. There is here no foreign com- 
petition. Itis adistress from which our tariff can 
give no relief On the contrary, its effect must be 
by increasing the expenses, and diminishing, there- 
| fore, the clear income of the community. greatly to 
increase the difficulites of all those classes of ma- 
nufacturers wlio suffer from a diminished demand. 
Ilis friends who had preceded him had reterred 
to instances of manufactor'es which were prosper- 
| ous even now, when every other industry was de- 
| pressed, and psrticulariy to that of an establishment 
(at Waltham.) which was understood to have divi- 
| ded 12 per cent. and reserved a considerable sur- 
‘plus. ‘the comm‘ ttee of manufactures, in declining 
to give any detail statements upon the subject, had 
| obliged him to resort to the shurces of information 
which wer within dis reach. He should state to 
the House the opinion which his inquiries had ena- 
bled him to form, and he should state it in the words 
of a letter written by a man who was as well ac- 
quainted with the subject as any other in the United 
States. | Mr. Baldwin asked the name of the writer, 
which Mr. L. declined to give.] “ Many manu- 





| facturers have been ruined, and many others lost 


money, but very litle reflection and enquiry will 
make the cause evident. Perhaps the business has 
| been conducted to tlie best advantage, when, in 
}addition to the want of capital and experience, is 
added that of incorporated companies, where the 
principal meaning of the charter is to exonerate 
each holder of the stock, as well as the President, 
| Directors, and Agents, from individual responsibil- 
ity, for any debts due from the company Conse- 
| quently, in all purchases for the establishment, the 
agent would be obligedto give at least 10 percent. 
more than the indiv-duals could purchase iton their 
| own responsibility. 
| “But, perhaps a greater cause of loss may be in 
| the general fall in the price of every article used 
| by manufacturers and in all kinds of manufactured 
| goods, whetiier foreign or home-msde, and also 
jin the price of Jaber and improvement in machin- 
/ery, compelling those that did not sell immediately 
jon the goods being finished, to make heavy losses, 
|for we suppose it is admitted that the cost of mak- 
|ing any goods of which cotton or wool is the ar- 
| ticle of chief value, is not more than half the cost 
of making the same goods in 1816, 

«in order more clearly to shew the consequences 
| of not immediately selling, we give the following 
| example, arising in our own business. We supply 
a maker of candiewick with cotton, and sell all the 
wick he makes, and during the year 1818, the bu- 
siness having been good for many years, he, with 
others engaged in the same business. had accumue 
lated a considerable quantity on hand, which, . 
during the year 1818, had been worth 50 to 55 cents 
per lb. when the raw material of cotton was worth 
from 30 to 53 cents, paying the spinner an aver..ge 
of 20 centsthe Ib for his Jabor and expenses; but 
on the Ist of August last, the same kind of cotton 
could be purchased in this market at 15 cents the 
pound, and the price of wick had fallen so low 
as 31 cents, but yet paying 16 cents ter the 
labor and expenses, which, we are conrine:d, is a 
profitable business. Hence, on the Ist of Kugust 
last year, he could afford-to sell his wick at what 
the cotton of his 1818 wick cost him, and at the 








the most considerable isto be found in that genera! 
diminution of income which affects the demand } 
both for foreign and domestic productions. ‘The 


time we were selling vis new made wick « a profit, 
j that made the year before was sell g .t i oss of 
the whole cost of making; and many kinds of 
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American goods have fallen in nearly the same pro -} 
—— from the same cause and some still greater | 
rom other causes; for instance, we suppose the 
price of weaving is not at this time more than half | 
as high as it was in 1816, owing to the introduc- | 
tion of power-looms, and the general low price of | 
living. 

“ Next, let us examine the cost of four yards of 
American brown shirtings, three quarters of a yard 
wide, (which may be considered the staple of 
American cotton goods,) say the present price of 
coiton is 16 cents, that will make four yards of 
shirting: 

12 cents for spinning the same. 

8 cents for weaving four yards, at 2 cents per 


yard. 
4 cents forall other expenses say commissions, 
freights, cariages, packages, kc. 

* Added is 40 cents for making 4 yards, equal to} 
10 cents the yard, and when the same goods are 
now worth from 12to 12 1-2 cents the yard cash at | 
auction, leaving a profit to the manufacturer of at | 
least 20 per cent. and when we refi.ct that the 
coarsest piece of cotton goods of the same size 
cannot be imported without paying duty at the 
rate of 6} cents the square yard equal to 4 603 4 
cents, or within about 1 1-2 cents of the whole cost 
of making the same piece cf goods; hence we must 
be satisfied that foreign competition is very much 
out of the question, for the lowest rates of duty on 
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tle, but when they brought home a cargo of India 
fabrics, (peculiarly suited to the wants of the poor- 
est class of our society) was their industry lesg 
worthy of encouragement because they had made 
these fabrics on tempestuous seas, or because, in 
pursuing their own interests, they acquired and 
perfected the naval excellence which made them 
our pride and our defence? We gave them the 
hospitality of our ports; they might take in wood 
and water, and sail in search of some. strange land, 
from which these products of American industry 
are not yet excluded! The policy appeared to 
| him unjust and cruel. 

; But the other branches of East Indian trades me. 
rited encouragement, rather than prohibition. He 
had already spoken of the fallacy which represent. 
; ed a trade to be injurious, in which the imports 
| exceeded the exports, and the East Indian trade 
\furnished a good illustration of the fallacy. It 
takes, if you please, nothing of domestic produce 
fromm us; it gave to the consumption of the coun. 
try in the year when he had last examined the sub- 
| ject, an amount of goods to the value of five mil- 
lions. How were these goods paid for? Specie 
had undoubtedly been shipped both from America 
and Europe for their purchase. But our sales of 





|, East I. dia articles in foreign countries had exceed. 


'ed the amount of our purchases in India. Five 
millions of goods then consumed in the United 
States were paid for by the mere profits of the 
trade. Three thousand seamen, supported by the 





any kind of cotton or woollen goods (made to any 
extent in this country) is 27 1-2 per cent. on the 
value at the place of manufactory. 


“* We do believe, that manufacturing establishments 
well conducted, and the goods immediately sold at auc- 
tion, have averaged @ proftt of at least 10 per cent, 
duving the last two years, when, at the same time im- 
ported cotton and woollen goods have averaged a loss 
af at least 15 per cent.” 


Mr. Lowndes said, that he would say no more 
as to the degree of additional encouragements 
which was required by our manufactories, 

But he had a few observations to make as to the 
principles which appeared to have been adopted in 
the tariff proposed by the committee of mannfac- 
tures. 

Among the most objectionable of these was, 
what he considered as the proscripticn of the East 
India trade, the principal articles afforded by which 
were subjected to ga duty of 40 per cent. 

The ground of this proscription, was, that the 
Fast Indies took from us scarcely any article of our 
produce. 

He bad occasion on a former day to advert to one 
of the most interesting branches of this trade, to 
that in which neither specie ner produce was ex 
ported, but in which the enterprize and industry 


of cur seamen formed the capital which a harsh | 


aid, he ehought, a mistaken policy, would condemn 
to inagtivity. ‘They took nothing from your coun 


the clear amount of national income. ‘there was 
| no exportation of our produce to pay for these fa- 
i! bries, because they were paid for already: they 
|, were the acquisitions of American industry. 
|| He would not detain the house by talking of the 
| injury which the indian trade was supposed to do 
|| us by draining our specie. How the purchase of 
;Merchandize, either im India or any where else, of 
| which we kept the part that we wanted, and sold 
{the remainder for more than we gave for the 
|i whole, could lessen the specie which we retained, 
‘lit would bea little difficult to explain. 
'| Another characteristic of the proposed tariff, is 
‘| its raising the duty on articles which had been 
lowered in the act of 1816, because from their 
j small bulix, in proportion to their value, it had been 
found impracticable to prevent their being smug- 
Sled into the country. Watches, Jewellery, and 
| Laces, had, among other articles, been reduced to 
\7 1.2 percent. ‘The reduction had been proposed 
| by the Secretary of th: Treasury, and adopted by 
ithe House on this ground Had any examination 
into the tact been made by the committee of manu- 
'factures? They had raised other articles also which 
'were known even at the present duties to have 
been introduced clandestinely—tor instance, coffee 
fiom 5:0 6 cen's, segars from 2 1.2 to 5 doliars. 
| A large class of articles, of which the supp’y is 
almost exclusively afforded by the industry of the 
| country, and on which an increased duty if it have 
| any effect at all can only have that of unnecessarily 


! requisite capital, atled in one year five millions to 
i} 











try. But they exptor-l the most distant seas—_ increasing the price, is taxed in the proposed tar ff 
they climbed almost iauccessible rocks—they pur-| considerably higher than now. Thus, carriages 
sued their hardy and dangerous employments be- | and furniture are raised from 30 to 55 per_cent. 
tween the ports of savage nations, and earned by | boo's from 1 | 2 to 2 dollars; candles from 3 to 2 
their freights a capital which fortune hed not given | cents; molasses from 5 to 10 cents; nails from 4 to 
them. You would encourage manufacturing indus- | 5; soap from 3 to 4; brown sugar from3 to4. He 
try because it was proc'uctive; but, the indastey of ' might make the list much longer. 

the breve men of whom he spoke, created the It might have been expected that articles essen- 
capitol whieh they brought beck to our country. ; tia! to the equipment of ships would have been 
@hey did not twirl the spindie, or Ging the shut-' pretected from an increase of duties by a double 





Vou. Mj 


motive. 
facture, they were entitled to the favor of the com 
mittee; but there was in regard to some of them 
another reason for light duties—that it was neces- 
sary to prevent the practice of ships being sent out 
imperfectly equipped and completing their equip 
ment in foreign ports. 
duties this was sometimes done. The committee, 
however, had disregarded both these considerations 
As instances of this, iron in bars was raised from 
75 cents to 1 25; iron spikes from 3 to 4; hemp /|!t 





from 1 50 to 2 50; tarred cables and cordage from || cent. 


3to4. The tendency of the whole system to dis- 
courage our commerce with foreign nations, and by 
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As materials of our most important manu- The only service it has performed, has been that 
of enabling ministers to make loans with greater 
facility, and to persuade the public to bear taxation 
with more good humour, while it has encouraged 
a most profuse expendtture, and actually cost the 
public, for the expenses of the commissioners and 
Even under the present || office, the sum of 187,000/.” 


“Now, let us see what have been the prices, 


since 1797, of the-same commodities. 


« The prices of the last 22 years have exceeded 


ithose of the preceding 161 years by about 100 per 


“ The taxes are now greater than they were in 


| 1791, by 32,952,674/. or something mure than two- 


making returns more difficult to sink yet lower | thirds. 


the price of everv article of our produce, could 


not be disguised. 
but he could not sit down without adverting toa 


“ft appears, that the annual charge for the 


He would not enlarge upon it; || Funded and Unfunded debt is greater now, than it 
was in 1790, by 36,562,862/. and that the Peace 


consideration on which the house could not reflect |} establishment for the army, navy, ordnance, and 


too seriously. 


miscellaneous services for 1819, exceeds that for 


The best security for the fair collection of the |! 1790 by 13,991,2612. Thirdly, and lastly, as to the 
revenue was to be found in the force of public || Pubic Debt, it will be found, by reference to officia! 


opinion. 
to be employed in such a service, would furnish but 
a poor substitute for it. In the fair collection of 
the public revenue the interests as well as the 
principles of our citizens co-operated with the ef- 
forts of the general government. They knew that 





Uhe activity of our little navy, if it were || documenis, that in the year 1792, the whole debt 


was 238,251,218/. and that it amounted, excluding 
ireland, to 700,000,000/. at the beginning of Just 
yea". 

“ The following may be considered as an accu. 
rate exposition of the actual state of our income 


they must contribvte to the support of that gavern- |/and expenditure at the commencement of 1819. 
ment and the impost was the easiest mode of con-|' The total income of the United Kingdom for this 


tribution: To evade it was to defraud the govern- 
ment of its just dues, and to expose themselves to 
the necessity of a much more inconvenient contri- 
bution. But could it be expected when the object 
of duties was not to obtain revenue, but to enhance 
the profits of a particular class of society, that the 
same scruples would prevail universally? In pur- 

chasing an article intended to be prohibited, the || 
Joss would fall upon the manufacturer, who might 
be considered as the object of unjust and inordinate 
favor, rather than upon the revenue. ‘hic law 


| 


year, taking the produce of the taxes as ia 1814, 
would be 54,061,937/ which sum, set against tie 
expenditure of 67,759,882. makes the Deficiency 
of the income 15,725,945. for the year 1819.2 

“The grand resalt of all our finance plans is 
shortly this—First, that instezd of beine relieved by 
the Peace from taxation, by the repeal of all war 
taxes, Customs war duties have been made perms. 
nent to the amount of 2,769,0002 Excise war du- 
ties have been continued to 1821,to the amonun! 
of 3,506,0002, and they also must be made perma 


ought to be obeyed because it was the law. But /|/ nent, to accomplish the object of these resolutions 
for himself he had no hesitation in expressing the |}; while, in addition to these war taxes so continued. 


opinion that the present duties, enforced as tlicy 
were by a general approbation of their objects, 
furnished a much better encouragement to thie 
manufacturer than higher duties which should be 
believed by half the nation to be partial and un- 
just. 
. Mr. L. said that he knew he had trespasse:t nite | 
unreasonably upon the time of the House, but he 
believed the bill under consideration to be injurious | 
to the government, oppressive to the people, and 
dangerous to the stability of manufacturing indus. 


try. 

ILLUSTRATIONS of BRITISIT PROSPERITY. 
Extracts from the Number of the Edinburg Re- 
view for January, 1820. 

“The first great war measure, by which we} 
were to be protected from the evils of the war| 





' 








expenditure, was the new settling of the rege: 
i? 


Fund in the ;ear 1793: and when we say, that the 


new taxes have been imposed, estimated to pas 
into the Jixchequer the net sum of 3,190.U00' 
Secondly, that instead of an efficient sinking fund 
of 23,195,9002. to reduce the national debt, we 
‘have one, on paper, of 5,090,000/. but according to 
the probable production of the revenue, ove which 
‘will fall very far short of this sum.” 

“Lhe total expenditure upon the public depar’ 
ments that are employed to manage and audit t! 
public money, afier it has come into the Exchequ 
lappears to ammount to 1,100,000. a year.” 
| «After having witnessed the facility with w 
ithe public was led to approve of the applicat’ 
ithe Sinking Fund to the current expenses - 
| State, we should not be at all surprised to / 
;reduction of the dividends become a topi 
.eral speculation, and even a favorite prei 
' nance.” ; 
| The gross revenue, after deducting 
‘and allowances, was 58,004,000. The 
;collecting was, and still is, something es 


whole plan, from the beginning to the end, has) per cent.” 
»roved a mere deception, we mean to impute te “In Great Britain, the taxes amou — 


improper motives to its authors, but only to state 
the fact as it ought to be stated,—and as it may be } 
shown ina sing!e sentence that it must be stated in - 
order to express the truth: foritis a fact equally | 
decisive and notorious, that this sinking fund ha« 
been formed ever since the vear 1/73, wholly out | 
of the loans which have been annually borrowed. 





| 10s. adiead.” 
&. ated at to 


*¢ The first war that ocenrs, will 
with a capital depressed by the 
rectly obstruct industry: with a 
able to pay the dividends on its « 
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“Insurrections of the most sanguinary and fero- 
cious nature would be the immediate consequence 
of any very sudden change in the system of the 
Poor-Laws; not partlal, like those which proceed 
from an impeded or decaying state of manufactures, 
but as universal as the Poor-Laws themselves, and 
as ferocious as insurrections always are which are 
led on by hunger and despair. Let no man hope 
to get rid of these laws, even in the gentlest and 
wisest method, without a great deal of misery, and 


some risk of tumult,” 


“In all cases the nutritive quality of the food is 


injured, by the artificial ingredients inter-mixed 
with it; and when these ingredients, as frequently 
happens, are of a poisonous quality, they endanger 
the health and even the life of all to whom they 


are vended.” 


** Among the number of substances used in do- 
mestic economy, which are now very generally 
found sophisticated, may be distinguished—tea, 
coffee, bread, beer, wine, spirituous liquors, salad 
oil, pepper, vinegar, mustard, cream, and other ar- 
ticles of subsistence.—Indeed, it would be difficult 
to mention a single article of food which is not to 
be met with in an adulterated state; and there are 
some substances which are scarcely ever to be pro- 


cured genuine.” 


“Those, by whom the offence of adulterating 
articles of of provision is committed, are generally || exertions.” 


creditable aud wealthy individuals.” 


“ After a lapse of five or six years, it cannot tru- 
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ne consumes; and averaging the consumption of 
each individual at three fourths of a quarter of 
wheat, it is really equivalent to a capiiation tax 
of 22s Gd. or to more than three times the sum 
paid by the people of Holland, as a composition 
tor the tax on bread.” 

* But on the hypothesis that the present income 
of the United Kingdom is equal to 350 millions, it 
is plain that very little Joss than one-third of the 
entire revenue of the industrious classes is swal- 
lowed up by taxation, and by the bounty to the 
growers of corn; or, which is the same thing, every 
poor man is obliged to labour two days out of six, 
not for the benefit of himself or his master, but in 
order to satisfy the demands of the Treasury; and 
this in addition to one-third of the profits of all 
fixed capital, such as land, machinery, &c. and of 
professional incomes devoted to the same purpose! 
Surely it is unnecessary to seek elsewhere for an 
explanation of the difficulties in which we are in- 
volved. 

“It is this inordinate extension of the public 
burdens which has cast down respectable trades- 
bee farmers and manufacturers, from a state of 
affluence and independence, to one of embarrass- 
| ment, poverty, and misery—which has rendered it 
|next to impossible for a young, healthy, able-bo- 
| died labourer to support himself by his unaided 











‘* Palliatives may delay, but it is not in the na- 
ture of things that they should be able to avert the 


ly be affirmed, that any considerable improvement || final triumph of pauperism. Nothing but « very 


has taken place in any branch of industry. 


At this 


great reduction of the demands made by Govern- 


moment they are all nearly as much depressed us || ment, and the total repealof the worst of all possi- 
ever. Pauperism, instead of being diminished, is | ble taxes—the tax on corn, can save the country 
rapidly increasing. nor without some very decided |} from the abyss of poverty and misery to which, if 


change in our domestic policy, is there the least 
reason to expect any material improvement in the 


condition of the great body of the people.” 


| 


| 





; it has not already arrived, it is fast hastening.” 
‘¢The average price of corn in Britain, is more 
'than three times its average price in Keutucky, 


*« According to the late Reports of the Commit-|| but a Kentucky farmer, with a capital of 1U0U’ 
tees of the House of Commons on the Poor-Laws, |! would, notwithstanding, derive from it at least as 


the average expenditure of 1813, 1814 anl 1815, 
amounted to no less than 8,164,496/ —a sum which 
the Committee states must since have been very 
greatly increased; and which, we believe, would 
now be underrated at ren millions.” 

* The condition of the greatbulk of the people— 
of all who must depend on the wages of labour for 
support—is at this moment decidedly worse than 
at any former period.” 

“It appears, from accounts printed by order of 
the House of Commons, that the gross produce of 
the revenue of Great Britain, for the twenty years, 
commencing Sth January, 1797, and ending Sth 
January, 1817, amounted to the almost incredible 
sum of 1,290,180,529/. But, besides the enormous 
levies thus compulsorily wrung from the necessi- 


| 





ties of the poor, and the overburdened revenue of | 
the rich, an additional sum of about 450 millions of | 
real capital was borrowed by government, and 
added to our funded and floating debts.” 

“* The sum of rainrr-rwo millions—a sum great- 
er than the emye rental of all the land in the em- 
pire—is annua'ly drawn from the pockets of the 
industrious classes, to support that numerous class 
of persons whose capitals having been lent to the 
State are, in consequence, destitute of any other 
means of subsistence.” 


“A British workman might if he were permitted 


| much profit as he could derive from the c#pital of 
3000/, or 40002. employed in farming in this coun- 
try. 
‘*The military speace establishment of Great 
Britain and Ireland in 1792, was fixed at 27,000 
regular troops; andthe whole aggregate force em- 
ploy zd at home and in the colonies, amounted only 
to 44,000, and the expense to about two millions. 
Now, however, exclusive of a yeomanry force of 
bet xeen 60,000 and 70,000, which had no existence 
previous tothe late war, we maintain 60,000 regu- 
lar troops in England and Ireland only; and the en- 
tire expenses of the military department is at least 
equal to seven millions!” 
—-— 
EXPORTS OF COVTON AND RICE, 

From Charleston to Foreign Ports, in May 1820. 





to buy his food in the cheapest market, purchase a 
quarter of wheat for 45s. or at most 50s. but the 
prohibition ag-inst importation, by raising its price 
to 80s. has precisely the same effect, as if he were 











Where Baies Up- BalesS. Barrels Amo’t. 
Exported. land Cotton. I. Cotton. Rice. 
Liverpool, 9775 2022 2452 $58,338 
Greenock, 2059 608 50 149,055 
Belfast, 277 118 23,661 
Havre, 2614 123 415 154,608 
Bordeaux 33 358 8,200 
Nantz, 429 62 21,000 
Amsterdam, 1377 8 2846 101,122 
Hamburg, 344 544 26,572 
Bremen, 100 1067 23,255 
t. Market, 1619 125 356 93,435 
Cuba, gil 13,505 
Torat, 18,627 2994 8951$1,271,749 


to pay a direct tax of 30s. or 35s, on every quarter '' Exported tn 23 ships, 12 brigs, 4 sciooners. 
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Ponaparte. 


Ye are indebted to the National Gazette 


for the following extract copied from “ Me- 
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halting for a moment, 1 heard cries and 
moanings at one side. L went to the place, 
and foand they came from a ditch on the 
jroad side, into which two large wagzon loads 
‘ef wounded men had been overturned. 


moirs of the private life, Ge. of Napoleon in i ‘Vhese anfortanate people, tumbled in a heap 


1815, by M. Fleury de Chaboulon, ex-secre- 





tary to the Emperor Napoleon, &c.” 


RETREAT irom the BATTLE of WATERLOO. | 


The cessation of the firing, and the preci- 


i; under the waggons, that were upon them, 


implored the compassion of those who pas- 
ised by; but their feeble voices, drowned by 
ithe noise of the carriages, had not been 
‘heard. We all set to work, and succeeded 


pitate retreat of the wreck of the army, too! im extricating them from their tombs. Some 
powerfully confirmed to us the fatal issue of || Were still breathing; but the greatee number 


the bistile. . 

The capture and plundering of the bag- 
gage of the army had suspended for a mo- 
ment the enemy’s pursuit. They came up 
with us at Quatre Bras, and fell upon our 
equipage. Atthe head of the convoy march- 
ed the military chest, and after it our car- 
riage. Five other carriages, that immediate] 
followed us, were attacked and saul. 
Ours, by miracle, efiected its escape. Here 
were taken the Emperor’s clothes: the superb 
diamood necklace, that the princess Borghese 
had given him; and his landau, that in 1813 
had escaped the disasters of Moscow. 

The Prussians, raging in pursuit of us, 
treated with unexampled barbarity those un- 
fortunate beihgs, whom they were able to 
overtake, Except a few steady old soldiers, 
mast of the rest had thrown away their arms, 
and were without defence; but they were not 
the less massacred without pity. Four Prus- 
sians killed General ...... in cold blood, 
after having taken from him hisarms. Ano- 
ther general, whose name also [ cannot call 
to mind, surrendered to an officer: and this 
otticer had the cowardice still more than the 
cruelty, fo run him through the body. A 
colonel, to avoid falling into their hands, 
blew ont his brains. I'wenty other officers. 
of various ranks, imitated the example. An 
officer of Cuirassiers, seeing them approach, 
said: “ They shall have neither me nor my 
horse.” With one of his pistols he shot his 
horse dead; with the other, himself.* A 
thousand acts of despair, not less heroic, il- 
lustrate this fatal day. 

We continued our retreat to Charleroi. 
The further we advanced, the more difficult 
itvecame. They who preceded us, whether 
to impede the enemy, or through treachery. 
obstructed the way, and at every step we 
had to break through barricades. When 


necessary 

* \ 4.5 Cireumstance was told to me, but the fol- 
low: '§. | witnessed myself. A cuirassien, in the 
heat of the battie, had both his arms disabled with 
Sabre wo nds: * 1 wil go and get myself dressed,” 
said he, foan.ing with rage: “if I cannot use my | 
arms,» it use my teetl.---1’ll eat them. we 


i were stifled. ‘The joy of these poor wretches 
‘affected us to tears; but it was of short dura- 
'tion—we were forced to leave them. 

still pursued and harassed by the enemy, 
we arrived at Charleroi, which place was so 
‘encumbered, and in such confusion that we 
| were obliged to leave behind us our carriage 
and our baggage. 

By chance M. de Brassao and I took the 
road to Philippeville. We learned, witha 
joy of which we did not think ourselves any 
longer susceptible, that the Emperor was in 
the town. We ran tohim, When he saw 
me, he condescended to present me his hand. 
I bathed it with my tears. The Emperor 
himself could not suppress his emetion: a 
large tear escaping from his eyes, betrayed 
the efforts of his soul. 

Ile afterwards dictated to me two letters 
to Prince Joseph. One, intended to be com- 
municated to the council of ministers, related 
but imperfectly the fatal issue of the battle: 
the other, for the prince alone, gave hima 
recital, unhappily too faithful, of the rout of 
the army. 

While T was dispatching these letters, he 
dictated to M. de Bassano instruetions for 
the major-general. When he had finished, 
he threw himself ou a sorry bed, and ordered 
preparations to be made for our departure. 

A postehaise half broken to pieces, a few 
waggons and some straw, had just been pre- 
pared, as nothing better was to be had, for 
Napoleon and us; when some carriages be- 
longing to Marshal Soult entered the town. 
These we seized upon. 

The Emperor stopped beyond Rocroi, to 
take some refreshment. We were all! in.a 
pitiable state: our eyes sweli’d with tears, our 
countenances haggard, our clothes covered 
with blood or dust, rendered us objects of 
compassion and horror to one another. 

We arrived at Laon. The Emperor alight- 
ed at the foot of the walls. Our defeat was 
already known. 

Some peasants came round us, and gaped 








at us with stupid looks: they often shouted, 
“Long live the Emperor'” but these shouts 


. 
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His first intention was to retire to Englan: 
and there place himself under the protection 
of hospitality and the laws. He opened his 
mind to the Dukes of Bassano and Vicenza. 
‘The former dil not appeer to relish this de- 
termination. The latter without condemning 


or approving it, advised him, ifhe persisted in | 


taking this step, to go on board a smuggling 
vessel; and, as soon as he landed, to present 
himself to the magistrate of the place. and de- 
clare, that he came with confidence to tnvoke 
the protection of the English nation. Napo- 
leon a:wecared to relish this advice; but the 
counsels of other persons induced him to in- 
cline to the United States. 
the minister of marine for an account of the 
American vessels, that were in our ports. 
The minister sent it to him immediately. 
“ Take notice, sire,” he wrote, “ of the vessel 
at Havre. Her captain is in my antecham.- 
ber; his postchaise at my door. 
todepart. I will answer for. him. ‘To-mor- 
row, if you please. you may be out of the reach 
of your enemies.” 

iM, de Vicenza pressed the Emperor, to 
avail himself of this opportunity, 

Several Americans, who were at Paris, 
wrote of their own accord to Napoleon, to of- 
fer him their services, and assure him, in the 
name of their fellow-citizens at Washington 
with the sentiments of respect, admiration, 
aud devotion, that were his cue. Napoleon 
refused their offers. 

‘The government, however, yielding to the 
contional importunities of the depaties, and of 
M. Fouche, caused it to be hinted to him, that 
it was proper lie should come to some decisi- 
, The Eaperor then declared, that he was 
seady to repair with his family to the United 
states: and thathe would embark, as soon as 
two fiigates were placed at his disposal, 

M. Fouche and his followers did not stop 
at the fest precantionary step; and, to deprive 
the emperor of the means © of forming plots,” 
they took from him in succession, under pre 
‘ence or other, most of the officers, on whese 
attachment be could depend. 

1 was not forgotten; and I received orders, 
as well as ms colleague, Baron Eain, to re- 
pair to Paris. Livformed the Emperor of it. 

Go,” said he: “you have my censent 
You wiiivow what passes there, and will ac- 
quaint me with 1.” 

As svon as | was at liberty, I flew to Mal- 
maison, Napoicon, who telt himself oblidged 
by this continual posting, always condescend- 
ed toreceive me immediately. FE gave him 
an account of every thing that conld be inter- 
etohim. J did not omit to thform him, 
that the enemy was alieady master of pari of 


es 


aviroas of Paris; and that it was import- 


tie 
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He is ready | 
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ant for bim, to be on his guard. “TI shalj 
have no fearto morrow,” said he to me; “| 
have promised Decres to set out, and I will be 
gone to-night’ “ Your Majesty is resolved, 
then,” I replied,“ to depart?”— What would 
you have me do here now?”—“ Your Majes. 
ty is right: but... . .”—* But what? would 
you have me remain?”—“ Sire, I confess to 
your Majesiy, I cannot look on your depart. 
ure without alarm.’—* In fact the path is 
difficult; but fortune and a fair wind... .., 
*—§ Ah, Sire! fortune is no longer in our fa- 
vour: besides, whither will your Majesty go?” 
—— I will go to the United States. They will 
give me land, or I will buy some, and we will 
cultivate it. I will end, where mankind be. 
gan: I will live on the produce of my fields and 
and my flock..—* That will be very well, 
Sire: but do you think, that the English will 
suffer you, to cultivate your fields in peace?”— 
* Why not? what harm could Ido them?”~ 
What harm, Sire? Has your Majesty then for- 
gotten, that you have made England tremble? 
As long as you are alive, Sire, or at least at 
liberty, she will dread the effects of your hatred 
and your genius. You were perhaps less 
dangerous toher on the degraded throne of 
Louis XVIII, than you would be in the Uni- 
ted States. The Americans love and admire 
you: you have a great influence over them; 
and you would perhaps excite them to enter- 
prises fatal to England.”—“ What enterpri- 
see? The English well know, that the Ameri- 
cans would lose their lives toa man in defence 
of their native soil; but they are not fond of 
making war abroad. They are not yet arri- 
ved ata pitch, to give the English any seri- 
ous uneasiness. Some future day perbaps, 
they will be the avengers of the seas; but this 
period, which I might have bad it in my pow- 
er to accelerate, is now ata distance. The 
Americans advance to greatness but slowly.” 
—‘* Admitting, that the Americans can give 
England no serious uneasiness at this moment, 
your presence in the United States will at 
least furnish it with an occasion, to stic up 
Europe against them. The combined povw- 
ers will consider their work as imperfect, till 
you are in their possession; and they will com- 
pel the Americans, if not to deliver you up, at 
least toexpel you from their territory.”— 
“ Well! then I will go to Mexico. I shall there 
find patriots. and will put myself at their 
head.” Your Majesty forgets, that they 
have leaders already: people bring about re- 
volutions for themselves, not for others; and 
the chiefs of the independents would be dis- 
concerted by your Majesty’s presence, if they 
did not oblidge vou to seek an asylum else 
where... . . .—*¢ Well, I will leave them 
as they are, and go to Caraccas, if I do not 








Vor. IX.} 


annoyed us. In prosperity they are pleasing: |] 
aiter a battle lost they wound the heart. 
The Emperor retired into a room with M 


a — 
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The Emperor pettishly replied, “I shall see: 
‘t has never been my intention to refuse to 
iudicate. Iwasa soldier; [ will become one 
gain: but I want to be allowed, to think of it 
calmly, with a view to the interests of France 
and of my son: ¢ell them to wait,” 

The Emperor himself, stunned by the force 
and rapidity of the blows, that his enemies in- 
flicted on him, thought no longer of defending 
himself; and seemed to leave to Providence 
the care of watching over him and his son. 
He complained: but his dissatisfaction expir- 
ed on his lips, and excited in him none of 
those resolutions, that might have been ex- 
pected from the fire and energy of his cha- 
racter. 

The Duke of Otranto, however, and the de- 
puties who had concurred with him in pulling 
down Napoleon from his throne, did not look 





‘on his residence at the Elyseum without 
! Zh 

alarm. ‘They dreaded, lest emboldened by 
the daring councils of Prince Lucien, by the 
attachment the army retained for him; by the 
‘acclamations of the federates, and citizens of 
all classes, who assembled daily under the 
|walls of his palace, he should attempt to re- 
,new a second 18th Brumaire. They demand- 
ed of the chamber, therefore, by the mouth of 
M. Duchesne, that the Ex-Emperor should 
‘be desired, in the name of their country, to 
remove from the capital. This demand hav- 
ing no effect recourse was had to other means, 
‘Endeavours weie made to frigliten him. Eve- 
iry day officious advisers warned him, that at- 
;tempts were making against Lis life: and to 
give more probability to this clumsy scheme, 
Eis guard was suddenly reinforced. Nay, 
one night we were roused out of our beds by 
a messenger from the commandant of Paris, 
Gen. Hulin, who warned us to be on our guard 
as the Elysenm was going to be attacked, &c. 
But so great was our contempt fer these 
wretched impositions, we did not even think 





would 
Majes. de Bassano and me, and after having des 
would patched fresh orders to Marshal Soult on th. 
ess to rallyingand movements of the army, he put 
epart. the finishing hand to the bulletin of Mont St. 
ath is Jean, which had been already sketched a1 
eave Philippeville. When it was ended, he sent 
ur fa. for the grand marshal, General Drouot, and 
go?” the other aides-de-camp. 
y will [read this new twenty-ninth bulletin: a 
e will few slight changes, suggested by General 
d be. Irouot, were assented to by the Empero:; 
3 and but, from what whim I know not, he would 
well, not confess, that his carriages had fallen into 
» will the rands of the enemy. ‘ When you get to 
?™ Paris.” said M. de Plahaut to him, “ it will 
am be plainly seen, that your carriages have been 
) for. taken. If you conceal this, you will be 
ble? charged with disguising truths of more im- 
it at portance; and it is necessary to tell the 
tred whole, or say nothing.” The Emperor, after 
less some demurs, finally acceded to this advice. 
a4 Arrival at Paris, Abdication,and Departure. 
nire On alighting at the Elyseum, the Emperor 
em; was received by the Duke of Vicenza, his 
ter- censor in prosperity, his friend in adversity. 
pri- He appeared sinking under grief and fatigue: 
eri- his breast was affected, his respiration diffi- 
nce cult. After a painful sigh, he said to the 
| of Duke: “The army performed prodigics, a 
rri- panic terror seized it; all was lost..... 
rie * Ney conducted himself like a madman; he 
Ds, got my cavalry massacred forme ..... I 
his can say no more..... I must have two 
w- hours to rest, to enable me to set about busi- 
he ness: I aim choking here:” and he laid his 
” hand upon his heart. 
ve M. Regnault, witnessing the irritation that | 
it, prevailed, went to acquaint the Emperor, 
at that the chamber appeared disposed to pro- 
p nounce his deposition, if he did not abdicate | 


immediately. ‘The Emperor, not accustomed | 
to receive the law, was indignant at the! 
force attempted to be put upon him: “ Since’ 
this is the case,” said he, “I will not abdi-| 
cate. The chamber is composed of Jacobins, | 
fanatics, and ambitious men, who thirst after, 
places and disturbance. I ought to have de- | 
nounced them to the nation, and expelled | 
them: the time lost may be repaired... . .”; 

The Emperor’s agitation was extreme.| 
He strode about his closet, and muttered; 
broken phrases, that it was impossible to come) 
prehend. “Sire,” at length answered M.| 
Regnault, “do not endeavor, I conjure you, 
to struggle anv longer against the stream of! 
events. Time passes on: the enemy is ad: 
vancing.” 








it necessary to mention it to Napoleon; and 
| saw the return of day, without having lost a 
‘single moment’s rest. Nothing however 
could have been more easy, than to carry off 
or assassinate Napoleon. His palace, which 
ten days before could scarcely contain the 
bustling crowd of ambitious men and courtiers 
was now one vast solitude. All those men, 
destitute of faith and honour, whom power at- 
tracts, and adversity keeps at a distance, had 
deserted it. His guard had been reduced to 
a few old grenadiers: and a single sentry, 
scarcely in uniform, watched the gate of that 
Napoleon, that king of kings, who lately reek- 
oned inillions of soldiers under his banners. 
From the very day of his abdication, the 
Emperor had thougl:t of seeking an asylum in 
a fureign country. 
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find myself well received there, | will go to | American Captives. 
Buenos Ayres; I will go to California; m fine, || " 
Iwill go trom shore to shore, till | meet an! It appears by an official correspondence 
ai ali , -| ; on FF Side 
rege sits the malignancy aud persecu copied below from the Natioval tntelliger- 
MARIE STU ART—The new French Tragedy cer of this morning, that our Minister at the 
« The first question asked you in every qualety } court of Madrid, Mr. Forsyth, has seized the 
is, ‘Have you seen Marie Stuart?’ If you are | urst favorable opportumity to effect the libera- 
obliged to answer in the negative, they turn from | tion of American captives, immured in Span- 
you with a kind of disdaintul pity; but if you can || sh dungeons. ‘The liberal spirit of the new 
give an affirmative to the question, you are called |j government did not hesitate a moment to 


upon to resuscitate all your sorrows. The Tragedy | grant this humane request, though the quon- 
being too much praised. it certainly causes some | 


: , dam ministers, 8 s at 

disappointment in the representation. It presents! , ators, : almon and oan Fernando had 
the character of Mary ina difivrent point of view | Deen solicited in vain six or eight months back 
from that in which we have been accustomed to | for the attainment of the same object; bur it 
contemplate her. Mademoiselle Duchesnois be-|| appears, that according to the usage of fiat 


ing, to use the least ungallant expression the occa. | day, the communication was wholly neglect- 
sion will permit, not the handsomest woman, of; 4 





» as ir. 7a | 4 ‘PCOHVE * , re 
course much of the illusion necessary to the scene | ‘ d, a por For: J 7 7 he received any reply, 
is lost, when she is the representative of the queen || 0" the subject. But how different the cou- 


of Scots, who never appears to our imagination but 


adorned with all the grace and beauty peculiar to || Juan Jaber? 


her sex; besides they have made her character too 
passionate and violent. Through the fuur first acts 
she seldom appears but in a storm of passion, and 
which, in the interview with Elizabeth, in the 
park of Fotheringay Castle, rises into an absolute 
paroxysm of fury, in which she flings about and 
stamps upon the stage, as if she would tear up the 
very boards; the stern-hearted arbitrary Elizabeth 
is a very lamb toher. ‘his is neither historically 
nor poetically true, nor do we recognise until the 
parting scene in the fifth act, the tender, unfortu 
nate, and resigned queen of Scots, whose hopes 
have been blasted, and spirit subdued by a nine- 
teen years captivity, who pardons her jealous and 
unrelenting rival, and seems gladly to embrace 
death as a refuge from the cruel world which had 
abandoned her. ‘this farewell scene, in which 
she takes leave of her women and servants, and 
distributes her jewels amongst them, is profoundly 
affecting, and draws forth an abundant tribute of 
tears and pocket handkerchiefs. ‘The women weep 


duct of the present minister of State, Don 
In a few days not only a res- 
pectful reply is received, granting the libera- 
tion of our imprisoned citizens, but a decree 
issued to carry into cfeet this magnanimous 

act, both in Spain and America. thereby res- 
toring to their country and their families, 
numbers who from principle and patriotism, 
had taken part with the independents of South 
America. In this respect, Mr. Forsyth’s mis- 
| sion has been productive of more national 
| advantage, in the eye of humanity, than if he 
had successfully obtained the transfer of the 
Floridas, and the abrogation of the disputed 
grants to boot. 





Mr. Forsyth, Minister Plenipotentiary of the United 
States at Madrid, toSr. Don Juan Jabat, Acting 
Minister of State for Foreign Affairs. 





and sob like children, and the men’s eyes run like | 
fountaius—thus tender hearted are the Parisians. | 
The closing scene is also excellent and extremely | 
wellmanaged. Mary is led out te the scaffold. and | 
Leicester remainsalone upon the stage, he listens} 
at a window to the sounds which proceed from a! 
chamber underneath, in which the execution takes | 
pluce—he hears some one praying, he catches the | 
sound of his own name, as if the victim was pray. | 
ing for Lim inher last agony—a breathless and | 
portentous silence ensues, which is at last breken | 
by the descent of the axe, he utters a soul harrow- | 
ing scream, to which every nerve in the house vi | 
brates, and falls senseless onthe flonr. The cur- 
tain drops. The effect of this last scene is tone | 
ble—is electric. It is in such a moment that! 
‘Yalrna shows himself the greatest of actors—his | 
deep-murmuring voice exerts a tremendous and | 
almost supernatural power. Its burstiug out is like | 
a volcanic explosion of mingled passions—pity, | 
love, self-hatred, remorse, horror and despair, are | 
all sent forth in one wild expression of voice, and 
countenance, an attitude. The character of Lei. | 
ces-tee-re (as they pronounce it) is detestable 
througheut the piece—not possessing a single re- 
deeming trait—he is a cold, calculating compro 


Madrid, March 31, 1820. 
Sir: On the 18th of May, 1819, [had the 
honor to transmit to the Marquis de Casa 
Yrujo, ad interim Secretary of State and Des- 
patch, a representation in behalf of some 
Americans confined at Malaga. On the 3ist 
of July, IT asked the attention of his succes- 
sor, Mr. Salmon, to the same subject. On 


||the 2ist of September, I presented to the 


uke of San Fernando a statement, on the 
part of the American government, of all the 
persons, citizens of the United States. who 
were known to be in confinement in different 
portions of the Spanish dominions, witha list 
of their names. To this list I requested that 
three other persons’ names might be added, 
b a note of the sth of October. To neither 
ol’ those several applications, have U received 
a reply. The recent and very interesting 
events which have oecurred here lead me to 
hope, that a recurrence to this subject may 





mising courtier, and a mean pusillanimoas and, 
treacherous lover.”—Paris Paper. 





be useful. Having been directed by the’ 
President of the United States to use a!! the 



































You. 1X.} 


means in my power for the restoration of the 
Americans confined to their country and 
friends, L trust that I shall be excused for 
bringing into view a subject of apparently 
minor importance. I have been unofficially 
informed that the Americens who were in 
confinement at Malaga have been liberated, 
whether by an order of this government, or 
by the spontaneous generosity of the local 
authorities, anticipating the decision at Ma-' 
drid, [know not. I persuade myself, if His, 
Majesty’s attention should, in the midst of, 
the weighty concerns that now occupy his, 
reyal mind, be recalled to this subject, that) 
the same liberal indulgence would be granted | 
to all. A generous forgetfulness of past «il- 
ferences of opinion among Spaniards has: 
been proclaimed and warmly recommended. 
I should feel the most heartfelt satisfaction 
if the same magnanimous policy should be 
extended to my suffering countrymen, with 

out discrimination. i 





Those who are innocent 
would receive it gratefully, since the culpa- 
ble would partake of its benefits. I forbear 
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justifiable, are taken into consideration; and 
that it will, in future, exert its whole authori- 
ty and influence to suppress every hostile or 
piratical act derogatory to those principles of 
sound morality which should form the rule of 
condact of all nstions governed, as in the case 
of Spain and the United States, by a consti- 
tution founded n wisdom and justice. 

I hereupon renew to you the assurance of 
my high respect, and I pray God long to pre- 
serve you. 

JUAN JUBAT. 

Madrid, 12th April, 1820, 

[ TRANSLATION. ] 

Copy of the Decree issued by His Majesty for the 
liberation o such Americans, of the United 
States, as have been made prisoners for taking 
part with the Insnrgents in America. 





Most Excellent Sir:—The King having 
, been pleased to issue an act of pardon and 
| oblivion, is desirous of giving immediate ef- 
| fect to it by setting at liberty all such Ameri- 
i cans, of the United States, as have been made 


_ prisoners within his dominions for having 


to dilate on this subject, referring you to what | borne arms with the insurgents; for having 
has been previously addressed to your pre- | acted as spies; for having been arrested with- 
decessors, contenting myself with repeating, | oUt the requisite passports; for having aided 
that such an act would produce the happiest | and abetted, directly or indirectly, the exist- 
effects on the future relations of Spain and, ing rebellion in his American possessions; and 
the United States, two nations who ios ma-|j i9 fine, all such as have not committed the 


ny common, few opposite interests, and who! crimes of robbery and assassination, or who 


have, at this moment, in the similarity and li- May be confined for just debts. Cirenlar let- 
berality of their institutions, stronger induce- ters to this effect are to be immediately de- 
ments to draw near to each other, than any _ patched to al! competent officers in America, 


other two powers on the globe. | 
I renew to you, sir, the offering of my most 
sincere respect and perfect consideration. 
JOHN FORSYTH. 


Translation of a letter of Don Juan Jabat, Acting 
Minister of State for Foreign Affairs, at Madrid, | 
to the Minister Plenipotentiary of the United | 
States. 

Sra:—I have the satisfaction to communi- 
cate to you, for the information of your go 
vernment, that the King of the Spains, desi-| 
rous to give to the Uuited States of America‘ 
continued proofs of his friendship for them, 
and of his wish to evince it more strongly at 
a period when, by the principles of their re- 
spective governments, both people have more 
nearly approximated to each other, has re- 
solved to set at liberty all the Americans, of 
the United States, made prisoners within the 
dominions of Spain, for having taken part in 
the disturbances of His American Colonies. 

His Majesty, in commanding me to make 
to you this communication, has further charg- 
ed me to express his hope that this generous | 
proceeding will be duly appreciated by your 





xovernment; and the rather, when the inju- 
hes resulting to Spain, froma conduct so un- 


in Spain, and in the garrisons abroad, 

All which | communicate by Royal Order, 
for your information, and to serve the needful 
purposes. 

God preserve you many years. 


JUAN JABAT. 
Palace, 12th April, 1820. : 


Mr, Forsyth to Senior Don Juan Jabat. 
Madrid, April 12, 1820. 

Sir:—I have had the honor to receive your 
Excellency’s note of this day’s date giving me 
information that the King of Spain had de- 
termined to liberate all the Americans, pri- 
soners in the Spanish dominions, for having 
interfered in the disturbances with the Ame- 
ricas. I shall hasten to transmit this pleasing 
intelligence to the government of my country, 
who will find in it new motives to prevent all 
violations of that neutrality, within the strict 
limits of which it resolved to confine itself at 
the commencement of those disturbances. It 
is with infinite pleasnre I shall perform this 
duty, as [ well know this act of his Catholic 
Majesty will be highly grateful in itself to the 
American government, and be considered as 
the presage of future harmony between 
Spain and the United States—evidence of the 








550 
spirit of generous friendship which is hereaf-| 
ter to animate and regulate the intercourse 
between them. I rejoice that the policy and 
circumstances of this government have per- 
mitted the indulgence of his Majesty’s bene- 
volent disposition towards my suffering coun- 
trymen. 

I renew to your excellency the assurance 


ot my high respect and consideration. 
vhs ee JOHN FORSYTH. 


Mr. Forsyth to the Consuls of the United States on 
the Mediterranean, in Spain. 
Madrid, Apri! 13, 1820. 


Str: Ihave the satisfaction to inform you, 
that the King of the Spain has directed all | 
the Americans, prisoners, in different parts of | 
the Spanish dominions for having intermed- | 
died in the disturbances with the Americans 
to be liberated. I give you this information, 
that you may take the earliest opportunity to 
convey it to the Americans who may be in 
confinement in your neighnorhood. At the 
same time, you are hereby authorized to say 
to them, that the expenses of their voyage, 
from the place of confinement to the United 
States, will be advaneed, if necessary, by the 
Ameriean governmeat. For this purpose, any 
advances you may make will be repaid to you 
out of the contingent fund of this Legation, or 
at the department of State in Washington, at 
vour option. Iam, &c. 





' 


JOUN FORSYTH. 


Reported for the New Yark American. 


Refore Sirvasus Minter, Ksq. Surrogate, &c. in 
the matter of granting t.ctters of Administration 
on the estate of John Haviland, late of the city 
of New York, tobacconist, deceased. 
Administration was claimed by fea women, each 

alleging herself te be the widow of the imestate. 

it was averred and proved tiat one was the ac- 
knowledged wife of the deceased in treland, and as 
such cohabited with him there, and had a daugh- 
ter by him, whom he always acknowledged as such; 
that she and this daughter arrived in this country 
with the father of the deceased, from treland about 
twenty years since, having been solicited to do by 
the deceased; that on their arrival they were all re- 
eognized in their relationship by the deceased; 
that the father and the daughter died, of which the 
Acceased and his wife separated, by mutual con- 
sent. The other woman was then taken into the 
house, acknowledged as his wife, went by that ap 
pellation, and performed the various duties of that 
situation and character. The Surrozate decided 
that the evidence of tie first marriage was legal and 
suthcient, and that that marriage must be recogniz- 
ed, in granting letters of administration on the ef. 
fects of John Haviland That marriage was, in this 
state, a civil contract susceptible of being proved 
by the same kind of testimony by which other civil 
contracts may be eatablshed, and must be consider- 
ed in the present application, That therefore the 
woman who was acknowledged by the deceased as 
his tawfol wife; with whom he cohabiteu as such, 
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\itself to its bottom. 


{Vor. 1x 


and whom he had a child, acknowledged by him 
to be his, must be considered to have been his only 


|| lawful wife, and no other person could, therefore, 


claim to be his widow. He thercfore ordered let. 
ters of anministration to be granted to her. An ap- 
peal was filed from this decision to the court of 
probates, where the surrogate’s order was affirmed. 


VULGAR ERKORS- 

1. Thatthe scorpion does not sting itself 
when surrounded by fire, and that its sting is 
not even venomous. Keysler’s Travels, Mau. 
pertius, Hughes Barbadoes, Hamilton’s Let. 
terson Phi. 

2. That the terantula is not poisonous, and 
that music has no particular effect on persons 
bitten by it, more than on those stung bya 
wasp. Dela Lande’s Travels, Naples; Abbe 
Richards? di'to. 

8. That the lizard is not friendly to man in 
particulier, much less does it awaken him on 
the approach of a serpent. Hughes’ Barba. 
does, Brook’s Natural History. 

4. That the remora has no such power as 
to retard the sailing of a ship by sticking 
De la Lande, .4lii pas- 





sim. 

5. That the stroke of the cramp fish is not 
‘occasioned by a muscle. Bancroft’s Guiana 
concerning the torporific eel. 

6. That the salamander does not hive in fire 
nor is it capable of bearing more heat than 
other animals. Sir T. Brown suspected it, 
Keysler has clearly proved it, 

7. Twat the bite of the spider is not vene- 
mous, Reaumer. That it is found in Ireland 
too plentifully That it has no dislike to fix- 
ing its web on Irish oak. That it has no an- 
tipathy to the toad Barringion. Philos. 
Trans, &, Swammerdam. 

8. It is an error to suppose that a fly has 
only a microscope eye. Dragon flies, bees, 
wasps, flesh, flics, &c. will turn off and avoid 
an object in their way, on the swiftest wing, 
which shows a very quick and commanding 
sight. It is probable, that the sight of all aoi- 
mals is in quickness aod extent, proportioned 
to their speed. 

9. The porcupine does not shoot out its 
quills for annoying its enemy; he only sheds 
them ananally, as other feathered animals do. 
He has a muscular skin, and can shake the 
loose ones off at the time of moulting. Hughes 
et alii passim. 

40. Phe jackall, commonly called the livn’s 
provider, has no connexion at all with the 
lion, He is a sort of fox. and is hunted in the 
east as the fox is with us. Shaw, Sandys. 

11. The fable of the fox and grapes is 
tanght us from our childbood, without our 
once reQecting that the foxes we are acquaint- 
‘ed with, do nut eat grapes. This fable came 
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from the east, the fox of Palestine is a great | 
destroyer of grapes. Hasselquist, Shaw. 

2. The eye of birds is not more agile than 
that of other animals, though their sight is | 
more quick. On the contrary, their eye is 
quite immoveable, as is that of most animals 
and insects of the quickest sight. Brit. Zoo- 
logy, &c. : 

13. The tiger, instead of being the swiftest 
of beasts, is a remarkably sluggish and slow 
animal, Owen’s Dic. in verbo, Experiment 
at Windsor Lodge. 

14. Sir Thomas Brown, who wrote against 
Vulgar Errors, maintains that apes and ele- 
phents may be taught to speak. 


OBITUARY NOTICES. 


DIED, on board the United States brig Enter- | 
prize, on her pas¢age from the Havannato Charles 
ton, S. C. Lieut. Cuantrs L. Srnixcen, of the U. S. 
Navy, and Joun J. Banner, captain’s clerk. 

At New-Orleans, on the 3d ult. Cuas, F. Winn, 
a midshipman in the United States Navy, and a na- 
tive of Louisiana. 

Suddenly, with apoplexy, on the 11th ult.: at) 
New Brunswick, N. J Joun Garnett, Esa. in the} 
72d year of hisage, a native of England, His most! 
distinguished trait was that of protound Mathema-| 
tical research and acquirement, and the application | 
of principles to practical purposes in the Arts. 
Gentlemen of science anc erudition in the north- 
ern and middle states, cultivated his acquaintance, 
and esteemed his friendship. His house was the, 
Bene-| 





resort of science, intelligence and letters. 
volence and affection irradiated his countenance | 


and beamed in everyaction and sentiment. Pre- 
judice and guile could not exist, where honor hon- 
esty, and alively exercise of every moral and po- 
litical virtue predominated an: dictated the whole 
man. Lis scientific knowledge rendered him an 
ornament to the country which he had adopted, 
and his exemp lary and useful life produced cogent 
reasons in the public estimation for deploring the 
death of this excellent man. Although advanced | 
beyond the common period of life, when the men- 
tal abilities become more or less impaired still his | 
friends had not yet discovered any imbecility of in- 
teilect or failure of memory. Mr Garnett contem- 
plated visiting his native country in the course of 
the approaching summer. But, alas! how little 
does man know of futarity «when in the midst of 
life we are in death” He retired to bed at the usu- 
al hour in good health and spirits, and about mid- | 
night his soul winged its way “ to those regions | 
from whose bourne no traveller returns ” 

in London, on April 12th, the celebrated An- 
THUR Youne, Esq. aged upwards of 80 years. The 
mode in which this justly cclebrated man attained 
his celebrity will readily recur to our readers; and | 
itis such’an one as ought to give permanence to his 
fame He was a scientific, industrious, and enter- 
prising agriculturist. ‘He travelled in Francc,: and 
other parts of continental Europe, as well as in Ire. 
land and England, for the improvement of his fa- 
vorite art; and the published accounts of those tra- 
vels, as weil as his numerous occasional letters on si- 
milar topics, have been extensively ci:culated and 
properly appreciated. He was arespectable cor- 
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respondent of our distinguished countrymen, Ge- 
neral Washington and Mr. Jefferson. 
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Rausica, June 10. 

United States Engineers—Vhese Gentlemen 
made but a short stay on our coast—so short, tiat 
though the Board of Public Improvements were 
des rows of communicating with them, they had it 
not in their power .The first intimation of their 
intended visit was contained ina letier to Govern- 
or Branch, from Col. Armstead, Chief En:‘neer, 
dated the tenth of Aprii, followed by two others 
from the Secretary of War. Gen Bernard. and 
Cols. Gratiot, and Totten reached Edenton about 
the 26th, (while the Engineer of the State wss on- 
gaged in making an examination and survey of Cro- 
atan and Roanoke Sounds.) ‘Tho’ this fact was 
communicated to these Gcutlemen, by a member 
of the Board of Public improvements, they passed 
on to Washington. From which place the govern. 
or received «a letter from Col. Gratiot, dated the 
4th ult. informing him thatthe Board would be at 
Roanoke Island on or about the 15th of the month, 
“inexecution of the President’s orders to exam- 
ine how far it may be practicable to epen a com- 
munication from the Sound to the Sea at that point.”” 
Adding * that the Board would be anxious to meet 
there the State Engineer, or any of the members 
of the Board of Public Works.” 

The 15th was the day fixed for the meeting of the 
Board of Public Improvements in this city. The 
Board met accordingly; and on the letters which 
hac been received by the Govi rnor on the subject, 
being laid before them, it was forth withresoived, 
that Mr. Fulton, the State Engineer should imme- 
diately returnio the Sea-Coast, in order to meet 
and confer with the Board of United States Engi- 
neers. tie accordingly set out; but when he reach- 
ed Edenton, he found they had left the Roanoke 
Island for Norfolk. Mr, Fulton, agreeably to his 
instructions, followed them there ; but had the 
mortification to find that they had left that place al- 
so forthe North 

Mr F. then returned : and as he is instructed to 
make an examination of Ocracock Inlet, he may 
probably fallin with Captains Ejliott and Elton, 
who we have learnt, the United States, Engineers 
have left behind them, to make the necessaay sur- 
veys of the Coast—If so he will be able to com- 
municate informaon which will doubtiess be useful 
to these Gentlemen, in relation to the much desir- 
ed Inlet from Koanoke Sound; though we regret he 
hae not the satisiaction of conferring and in inter- 
changing sentiments with the Board of Engineers 
themselves, in conformity with what we know was 
the carnest wish of the Board of Public Lmprove- 
ments. 


STEAM NAVIGATION, 

Cuarvesron, Juxx 8.+ The steam-ship 
Ronerr Fucron which entered our har- 
bour yesterduy, is pronounced, on all 
hands, to be a most beautiful specimen of Na- 
val Architecture—combining elegance of mo- 
del, with strength and covennience. She has 
on board about seventy passengers, who 
speak of her in the highest terms of approba- 
tion. Her run from Havannah was made in 
90 hours; and but for the strong N. E. gale 


which commenced with us at noon on Tues- 


day, her passage would have been nearly 24 
snorter. She will proceed for New-York on 





"Saturday morning. 
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A GOOD STORY—AND WELL TOLD. 





Extract of a letter to the editor of the Carlisle Re- 


publican, dated York, (Ps) May 16. 


[No 27 
pharous scent of Mr. Belzebub. According. 
ly. at a late hour the door flew open, in stalk- 
ed his Majesty, accoutred as before, spitting 


, . ; fire and vomiti 10oke in his passag 
The Devil Causht—* Some tune since table which ne Pretec ssunate “Tae 
. . . - . € ' B alt ’ rsr So " 
his majesty king Lucier was caught and sale- arenery renee. yas 


ly delivered over to tke custody oi the jailor 


of this county, where he is at present in con 


finement, well secured and ironed, to wait the 


Devil who hates formality, immediately com. 
menced gathering up the pieces, when our 
yankee, stepping up behind him, levelled a 





oer . A. . i blow at his head with tl Jub whi i 
decision of the law. ‘The circi‘instances are, | j ve club which did no 


as far as they have come to my knowledge, | 


as follows:—A farmer in a neighbouring town- 
ship, after his family had retired to rest, was 
sitting by the fire ruminating over the events 
of the day and the prospects of to morrow, 
when-suddenly the door of his apartment was 
thrown open, and in stalked a gigantic hrure 


with a large pair of horns, very fiery eves ant |) 


terrible aspect, and a long brindled tail, which 
swung about the brimstone tyrant in all the 
majesty of ugliness, The terrified farmer 
stood aghast. whilst in a hoarse and hollow 
voice, he learned to his utter fear and aston- 
ishment, that the august personage before him 


was the Devil, who had come to take posses- | 


sion of his body and soul. ‘The lucktess far- 
mer plead off. The Devil was inexorable.— 
The terified man fell on his knees and beg- 
ged a day, promising every thing in the 
world for a respite. At length his infernal 


Majesty offered to give him a few years time | 


for the sum of five hundred dollars, which | 
the farmer immediately presented in bank 
notes, but the devil told him he“ durst not 
touch any paper money—his fingers would 
bvrn it.” The farmer then promised and swore 
that hr would have the notes exchanged for 
specie the next day, and if his majesty weuld 
oles to call upon him the ensuing night he 
should have it. Upon this assurance the devil | 
departed, and the next day the farmer came to 
this place, where he procured specie for his 
notes, and returned home, happy in the 
thonghts of getting so easily rid of his unwel- 
came visitor. In the course of the evening a 
Yankee pedlar stopped at his house and asked | 
for lodgings, which were refused, and on the | 
Yankee’s insisting to stay, as he could go no | 
further that night, and the farmer told him) 
that he had better not, as the devil was to be | 
there shortly, and would in all probability 
take him along. The Yankee. although a little 
surprised at the oddity of the man, replied | 
that he was willing to risk it. He unharnas- 
sed his nag, swallowed his supper, and atrer 
providing himself with a good club, took his 
station in a private corner. The farmer stood 
his table before the fire, at one end of which 
he took his seat, and at the other end parad- 
ed his dollars, apparently wishing to avoid as 








‘urther injury than knocking off one of the 
norns of Mr. Devil, who seemed disposed to 
mahe his eseape. but fortanately a second hit 
|, with the club knocked him down, when, with 
the assistance of the farmer, who by this time 
iad not so much dread of his Satanic Majes- 
lity, lie was tied and conveyed to the prison of 


| 
a F 9 
this Peace. 





THe REVENGE OF AMERICA. 
BY JOSEPH WAKTON. 
Whien fierce Pizarro’s legions flew 
O’er ravag’d fields of rich Peru, 
Struck with his bleeding people’s woes, 
Old tndia’s awful Genius rose. 
Ile sat on Andes’ topmost stone, 
And heard a thousand nations groan; 
| For grief his feathery crown he tore, 
To see huge Plata foam with gore; 
He broke his arrows, stamp’d the ground, 
To view his cities smoking round. 
“ What woes,” he cried, “ hath lust of gold 
O’er my poor country widely roll’d; 
Plunderers proceed! my bowels tear, 
But ye shall meet destruction there; 
From the deep-vaulted mine shall rise 
Tne insatiate fiend, pale Avarice, 
Whose stens shall trembling Justice fiy, 
Peace, Order, Law, and Amity! 
I sce all Lurope’s children curs’d 
With lucre’s universal tiirst; 
The rage that sweeps my sons away, 
My baneful gold shall well repay.” 


} 





PROPITIATORY. 


To a Lady who took offence at an idle remark made 
upon her portrait. 


How oft like the spark, will an idle remark, 
To a flame most alarmingly grow! 

Wile, our minds inthe dark, to no reasons will hark, 
And a friend often turn to a foe! 


It is held, the world round, as a maxim most sound, 
The intention constitutes an offence, 

And if there’s no ground for intentional wound, 
None’s inflicted in the eyes of good sense. 


In the duties of life, whether of husband or wif. 
Of father, mother, brother, or friend, 
How oft like the knife, will the least little strife. 
Cut affections no healing can mend. 


Chen, ere its too late to avoid ugly hate, 
Let us list to the dictates of reason; 
And while ’tis our fate to endure this frail state, 








much as possible, the sooty fingers and sul- 





Let nc ‘:ife o’ercloud our short season. 
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